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Drama  of  a  Winter's  Night 


by  Virginia  Ladd  Otis 


In  winter  the  active  animal  life  is  re- 
served for  those  furred  or  feathered  ones 
who  have  developed  a  steel-edged  hardi- 
ness, for  in  that  season  survival  is  a 
question  which  must  be  answered  anew 
each  day.  In  the  bitter  white  cold  the 
means  of  preserving  life  can  be  a  constant 
challenge.  Woodchucks,  skunks,  raccoons, 
bats,  moles,  and  moths  have  long  since 
withdrawn  from  the  battle  zone  and  are 
sleeping  away  the  winter  in  some  tunnel, 
hollow  tree,  or  cocoon.  Gray  squirrels 
and  flying  squirrels  are  sporadically 
active,  as  they  have  to  venture  forth  from 
their  wooden  shelters  (at  some  risk)  to 
dig  up  stores  of  seeds  or  nuts.  Safe  in 
their  lodge  the  beaver  family  relaxes  and 
laughs  at  winter,  knowing  their  food 
supply  of  limbs  is  stacked  handily  just  out- 
side their  under-water  doorway.  The 
porcupine  is  about  his  rocky  retreat  or 
eating  away  at  his  evergreen  lunch  counter 
high  in  a  tree,  seemingly  oblivious  to  cold. 
Notably  active  in  winter  are  the  field 
mouse,  weasel,  mink,  rabbit  (cottontail 
and  snowshoe),  fox,  bobcat,  ruffed  grouse, 
and  owl  (among  other  birds),  as  well  as 
deer. 

Wild  creatures  of  the  night  have  been 
traditionally  surrounded  by  an  aura  of 
mystery,  even  of  superstitious  dread... 
the  bat  pursuing  its  ragged  flight  on 
leathern  wing,  the  owl  gliding  with  feath- 
ers silent  as  a  whisper,  the  fox  and  bobcat 
prowling  on  velvet  feet,  the  soft  fluttering 
moth.  Out  in  the  darkness  the  suggestion 
of  these  beings  startles  us  vaguely  in  the 
back  of  our  minds;  for  even  by  moonlight 
the  forest  is  a  phantasmagoric  twilight 
world  of  half-sensed  things,  of  things 


scarcely  seen  or  heard,  or  not  seen  or 
heard  at  all,  secret,  mysterious  as  that 
realm  sensed  by  a  mind  poised  on  the  edge 
of  consciousness,  feeHng  itself  on  the  brink 
of  an  utterly  new  experience.  Let  us  imag- 
ine the  interrelated  activities  of  some  of 
these  creatures  throughout  a  winter  night 
in  a  certain  section  of  a  hilly  forest  a  half 
mile  square. 

A  February  midnight  was  approaching, 
and  beneath  the  moon  the  landscape  was 
a  diffused  etching,  with  here  and  there  a 
marked  contrast  in  black  and  white.  A 
ruffed  grouse  dozing  on  a  low  hemlock 
limb  was  placed  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  being  between  two  predators. 
Appearing  as  simply  a  mottled  gray  blotch 
blending  into  limb  and  foliage,  he  awoke 
when  a  fox  drifted  under  the  tree,  paused, 
sniffed,  and  looked  up.  The  bird's  eyes 
focused  on  the  vixen's  mask,  saw  the 
pointed  muzzle,  alert  ears,  and  eyes  shoot- 
ing silver  sparks  at  the  moon.  Suddenly 
the  fox  placed  her  paws  against  the  tree 
and  stretched  her  full  length  upright, 
strung  like  a  wire  in  her  intensity  of  hun- 
gry desire.  Her  white  tail  tip  dragged  in 
the  snow  and  blended  with  it.  Sensing  the 
vixen's  tension  directed  toward  him  like  a 
charge  of  electricity,  the  grouse  shrank 
together  inside  his  feathers,  heart  beating 
staccato  time,  claws  biting  deeper  into 
branch  bark. 

Toward  the  top  of  a  sister  tree  sat  a 
barred  owl,  a  soft  gray  mound  of  feathers 
with  eyes  like  black  pools.  Many  owls  have 
round  yellow  eyes  like  a  cat's,  but  this 
creature's  eyes  appeared  to  be  empty 
sockets  full  of  shadow.  His  vision,  how- 
ever, was  perfect;  and  just  now  he  watched 
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the  fox  with  some  curiosity,  wondering 
what  could  have  taken  her  attention.  Had 
the  partridge  lost  his  head  and  blundered 
out  of  his  shelter  at  that  moment,  he  would 
have  been  a  dead  grouse;  but  caution  re- 
strained him.  Holding  her  pose  for  some 
moments,  the  vixen  estimated  the  dis- 
tance, then  dropped  back  in  resignation. 
Soon  she  was  trotting  away  across  a  clear- 
ing, each  round  footprint  holding  its 
shadow  to  become  a  bead  in  the  straight 
necklace  of  her  trail.  At  the  field's  far  end 
the  necklace  bent  and  trailed  into  brush 
where  the  vixen  entered  a  woody  swampy 
area.  Still  curious,  the  owl  left  his  perch 
with  one  or  two  wing  flaps  and  glided 
across  to  a  maple  bough  east  of  the  clear- 
ing to  keep  watch. 

He  understood  that  the  fox  would  be 
hunting  cottontail  or  varying  hare,  for  the 
trails  of  both  were  beaten  all  through  the 
swamp.  These  trails  led  to  and  from  many 
hiding  places  under  shrubs  and  rocks  and 
sometimes  underground.  Suddenly  a 
section  of  snow  seemed  to  explode  below 
and  the  owl  saw  that  the  chase  was  on. 
Like  a  ghostly  ball  the  thing  bounced  in 
and  out  of  moonlight  and  shadow,  scutt- 


ling among  briery  shrubbery.  Racing 
closely  behind,  the  fox  was  maddeningly 
impeded  by  thickets,  where  mazes  of  twigs 
slowed  her  momentum.  When  the  snow- 
shoe  stopped  to  take  a  few  breaths  and 
assess  matters,  all  that  was  visible  of  him 
was  a  black  eye  for  contrast,  as  against  the 
snow  he  was  qhite  on  white. 

A  bobcat  entering  another  part  of  the 
swamp,  heard  from  a  distance  the  flurry 
in  the  brush.  The  cat  was  in  a  bad  mood, 
having  missed  a  young  doe  by  a  whisker 
when  the  alert  creature  had  scented  him 
in  time  to  leap  out  of  reach.  Growling  in 
anger  and  dismay,  he  watched  the  deer's 
flag,  silver  in  the  moonlight,  describe 
three  great  arcs  and  disappear  among  the 
hemlock  shadows.  Now  he  crept  carefully 
along,  belly  to  snow,  sight  and  hearing 
tuned  to  their  greatest  intensity.  In  the 
reflected  light  of  the  moon  his  eyes  were 
two  cold  golden  coins. 

Guided  by  the  commotion  at  the  brushy 
center  of  the  swamp,  he  crouched  flat 
in  the  snow  and  waited.  Before  long  the 
tiring  rabbit  circled  near  the  spot;  and  the 
bobcat  sprang  up,  made  a  few  bounds,  to 
leap  upon  the  creature's  back,  bowling 
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him  over  and  biting  into  the  throat.  He 
was  about  to  tear  into  the  soft  body  when 
the  vixen  came  running  up,  scattering 
snow.  When  she  gHmpsed  the  snarHng 
mask  of  the  cat  she  swerved  and  skidded 
in  some  confusion  to  change  direction;  for 
she  had  too  much  respect  for  the  bobcat's 
teeth  and  claws  to  think  of  claiming  the 
quarry. 

Warily  retracing  her  steps,  the  vixen 
was  fortunate  in  scaring  up  a  cottontail 
and  heading  it  away  fiom  its  burrow.  Once 
again  the  owl's  attention  was  caught  by 
the  fox's  actions  as  two  dark  bodies  sped 
through  the  woods  in  his  direction . . .  the 
small  one  leaping  ahead  on  springs,  the 
other  appearing  to  float  along  behind.  For 


a  time  they  were  lost  in  shadow,  and  the 
owl  Jieard  a  plaintive  squealing  that 
prickled  his  ear  feathers.  Then  the  vixen 
emerged  into  the  moonlit  clearing,  and 
from  her  jaws  dangled  a  furry  shape. 
Feeling  gaunt  emptiness  inside  his  skin, 
the  owl  knew  the  bitterness  of  envy.  Had 
he  dared,  he  would  have  swooped  low  and 
wrenched  the  warm  bundle  from  the 
vixen's  jaws.  As  usual,  he  let  wisdom 
have  its  way,  and  continued  to  sit  in  stolid 
quiet,  watching  for  any  slightest  move- 
ment below  with  those  terrible  black  eyes. 
At  any  moment  a  careless  field  mouse 
might  venture  from  some  grassy  tunnel 
out  upon  the  snow. 
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storms  Bring  Changes 


While  we  slepty 

An  ice  storm  stabbed  the  night. 
The  birch  trees  are  bent, 
Their  branches  stuck  to  the  ground. 
The  sun  will  free  them. 
And  they  will  snap  at  the  sky. 
As  if  in  vengeance. 
Their  former  stature 
Will  elude  them. 
Their  backs  are  bent  forever. 
Storms  bring  changes. 


by  Vincent  Bisaillon 

of Easthampton 


My  Cold 

by  Priscilla  Suriner 

of Middlefield 


All  winter  long,  Vve  been  'good  as  gold' 
I  haven  *t  had  a  lowly  cold. 
Vve  used  my  vitamins  and  such 
Good  food,  and  meat,  and  all  that  stuff. 

It  doesn  V  do  a  bit  of  good 
To  walk  around  and  'knock  on  wood'. 
For  even  though  I've  been  so  bold 
I  do  now  have  that  lowly  cold. 

However,  when  lam  exposed 
That 's  when  I  get  that  stuffy  nose 
My  head  is  hot,  my  nose  is  red, 
I'm  better  off  to  be  in  bed. 

I  sneeze  and  cough  and  weep  a  lot; 
Aspirin  and  tea  is  all  I've  got. 
Hope  three  days  of  this  and  lots  of  rest 
Will  make  me  feel  my  very  best. 
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I  Remember  Crescent  Mills 


by  Clifford  L.  Kites 

East  Longmeadow,  April  1961 


In  the  town  of  Russell,  four  miles  from 
the  Center,  and  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Huntington,  lies  the  little  village  of 
Crescent  Mills,  where  for  many  years  the 
Chapin  and  Gould  Paper  Company  was 
busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
writing  paper. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years  to  my  boy- 
hood days,  I  can  see,  with  my  eyes  shut: 
Old  Larry  McCullen  with  his  wheelbarrow 
and  shovel  doing  odd  jobs  around  the 
paper  mill,  and  always  smiling;  Dad,  Ed 
Fillio,  and  Charles  Chapin,  on  their  way  up 
from  the  mill  to  Ed's  room  in  the  boarding 
house  for  their  daily  shot  or  two  (maybe 
three)  of  Old  Crow;  Billy  O'Keefe  with  his 
Stevens  .32  caliber  rifle,  hunting  wood- 
chucks  in  the  big  field  near  the  school- 
house;  John  Smiddy  coming  up  the  road 
with  his  single  barrel  muzzle-loading 
shotgun  in  one  hand  and  in  the  other  hand, 
carrying  them  by  their  tails,  a  bunch  of 
gray  squirrels;  Charles  Carrington  and  Joe 
King  haying  in  the  field  near  the  school- 
house,  with  their  jug  of  switchel  in  the 
little  brook  to  keep  it  cool;  Billy  Norton, 
the  little  Englishman,  with  one  side  of 
his  face  bulged  out  by  a  chew  of  tobacco; 
Larry  Norton  peddling  milk  to  the  homes  in 
the  village,  with  a  big  can  of  raw  milk  in 
one  hand,  and  a  quart  measure  in  the 
other;  John  McBride,  the  hostler  at  the 
barn,  on  his  way  to  Huntington  to  pick  up 
the  paper  mill  owners;  Dave  Norton  on  his 
way  to  the  spring  for  some  drinking  water 
for  the  help  in  the  calendar  room;  Charles 
Carrington  sitting  on  his  three-legged 
stool  milking  his  cows;  big  Bill  Robbins 
unhitching  the  mules  from  the  big  work 


wagon  at  the  shed  below  the  barn,  at  the 
end  of  the  working  day.  If  I  happened  to 
be  there  at  the  time,  and  I  often  was,  he 
would  lift  me  up  onto  the  back  of  one  of 
the  mules  for  a  ride  into  the  bam . . . 
And  I  can  hear  the  buzz  of  the  saw  as  it 
ripped  through  the  logs  at  Ledru  Clark's 
sawmill  on  Taylor  Brook,  across  the  river 
in  Montgomery.  Yes,  all  these  scenes  and 
many  more  I  can  see  as  I  look  back  to  my 
boyhood  days,  and  with  much  pleasure. 

The  Crescent  Mills  of  today  is  much 
different  than  it  was  seventy  years  ago. 
Then  the  Chapin  and  Gould  Paper  Com- 
pany owned  the  paper  mill,  and  the  dwell- 
ing houses  and  the  whole  village.  Now, 
many  of  the  families  who  live  there  own 
their  homes;  some  have  telephones, 
electric  refrigerators  and  TV.  What  was 
once  a  not  much  traveled  dirt  road,  is 
now  a  much  traveled  hard  road,  (route  20). 
The  schoolhouse  where  Fannie  Mortimore 
taught  us  readin',  writin',  and  'rithmetic, 
and  where  one  winter  I  built  the  fires  in 
the  big  wood-burning  stove,  is  now  a 
dwelling  house.  The  big  bam  where  we 
used  to  play  in  the  hay  was  taken  down 
several  years  ago,  and  on  the  site  there 
now  stands  a  modern  schoolhouse.  The  big 
hemlock  tree  that  stood  close  to  our  home 
was  cut  down  a  short  time  after  we  moved 
to  Springfield;  the  tall  brick  chimney 
that  stood  in  the  pasture  where  Will 
McBride,  Jim  Smiddy,  and  I  used  to  go  to 
smoke  father's  cigars,  tumbled  down 
years  ago;  and  the  pasture  where  Charles 
Carrington  once  pastured  his  ten  cows  is 
now  grown  up  to  woods.  What  a  change 
seventy  years  can  make  in  a  place! 
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But  it  is  not  of  Crescent  Mills  as  it  is 
today  that  I  am  writing,  with  its  electric 
lights,  telephones,  modem  schoolhouse, 
hard  road,  and  the  mill  now  busy  making  a 
leather  substitute,  but  of  the  Crescent 
Mills  of  seventy  years  ago  when  I  lived 
there  along  with  the  following  families: 
Norton,  Smiddy,  McBride,  King,  Aldrich, 
Perkins,  Caffrey,  Hickey,  Martin,  Knight- 
ly, Waters,  Elder,  Robbins,  McCullen, 
Chamberlain,  Dempsey,  and  Kites.  Then 
Charles  C.  Chapin  or  Henry  A.  Gould, 
Charles  L.  Chapin  or  Henry  G.  Chapin 
(sons  of  Charles  G.  Chapin),  all  of  whom 
lived  in  Springfield,  commuted  daily  to 
Huntington  by  train.  Charles  L.  Chapin 
entered  the  firm  in  1875,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Henry,  in  1888.  Henry  Gould  died 
March  10,  1907  and  Charles  C.  Chapin, 
November  21,  1918.  At  one  time  Henry  A. 


Gould  lived  in  Crescent  Mills,  in  the  house 
that  later  was  our  home. 

Crescent  Mills  is  a  large  tract  of  land, 
comprising  about  180  acres.  The  property 
extends  on  the  north  to  the  Huntington 
town  line;  on  the  East,  across  the  river  to 
the  Ledru  Clark  property  in  Montgomery; 
on  the  South  to  the  William  Mortimore 
farm;  and  on  the  West  up  the  mountain  to 
the  Blandford  town  line.  The  mill  was 
originally  a  gristmill,  and  was  owned  and 
operated  by  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  then 
lived  in  Stockbridge  where  he  was  born. 
He  amassed  a  fortune  in  the  paper  busi- 
ness in  the  years  of  1841-1855,  and  he  was 
the  great  American  who  laid  the  first 
Atlantic  Cable.  He  sold  the  gristmill  and 
all  the  land  to  Charles  G.  Chapin  and 
Henry  A.  Gould  in  1858.  An  old  poster 
advertising  the  property  for  sale  shows  the 
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gristmill,  the  river  and  the  dam,  and 
across  the  river  a  train  passing  on  the  old 
Western  Railway  (now  Boston  and  Al- 
bany) and  drawn  by  a  woodburning 
locomotive,  and  Rock  House  Mountain 
nine  hundred  feet  high  looming  in  the 
background. 

The  mountain  is  well  named,  as  it  is  all 
rocks  and  ledges.  A  story  told  by  some  of 
the  old  inhabitants  was:  that  many  years 
ago  a  band  of  counterfeiters  had  a  retreat 
in  a  cave  in  the  mountain,  where  counter- 
feit money  was  made  and  then  passed  out 
at  a  house  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
where  liquor  was  sold  on  the  sly.  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  to  this  tale  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  heard  it  told  several  times  when  I 
way  a  boy. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  swing  bridge 
across  the  river  a  short  distance  above  the 
dam,  and  trains  stopped  opposite  the  mill 
to  accommodate  the  members  of  the  firm, 
but  there  was  no  station  there.  The  bridge 
came  in  very  handy  for  the  women  folk  of 
the  little  village  as  the  wife  of  Ledru  Clark 
was  a  dressmaker,  and  made  dresses  for 
them.  The  swing  bridge  was  there  for 
many  years,  but  one  spring  high  water  and 
floating  ice  in  the  river  carried  it  away. 
The  abutment  of  the  bridge  on  the  hill 
side  of  the  river  is  still  there. 

There  was  Ed  Fillio  who  was  millwright 
in  the  mill;  and  Willy  Norton  and  Levi 
Perkins,  and  "Mother"  Chamberlain,  who 
ran  the  big  boarding-house  where  some  of 
the  mill  help  lived;  and  big  Charles  Elder 
and  Bill  Robbins,  who  at  different  times 
drove  the  team  of  mules  that  hauled 
supplies  from  the  store  in  Huntington  to 
the  mill;  and  Charles  Carrington  who  lived 
across  the  river  in  Montgomery,  and  who 
ran  the  little  farm  at  the  mill  that  supplied 
the  families  with  milk;  and  Henry  Morti- 
more  who  always  had  plenty  of  meat;  and 

Will  Bugey  who  delivered  groceries  to 
the  homes  there  from  Health  and  Pease 
grocery  in  Huntington. 


Crescent  Mills  in  those  days  was  quite  a 
lively  little  village.  There  were  enter- 
tainments given  by  local  talent  in  the  little 
hall  over  the  schoolhouse,  and  always 
followed  by  a  dance.  Those  entertainments 
were  so  clever  and  so  decidedly  unusual 
that  by  popular  request  they  were  re- 
peated in  the  town  hall  in  Russell  and  in 
Huntington. 

One  Washington's  Birthday,  Charles 
Elder  and  Joe  King  started  across  the  river 
from  the  mill  side  when  the  water  was  very 
high,  and  filled  with  floating  anchor  ice. 
The  boat  became  wedged  in  the  ice,  and 
was  rapidly  swept  toward  the  dam.  The 
current  swung  the  boat  close  to  the  head 
gates  where  the  water  enters  the  millrace 
of  the  mill,  and  Elder  jumped  and  grabbed 
one  of  the  gates  and  pulled  himself  to 
safety,  but  the  Frenchman  and  the  boat 
went  over  the  dam.  His  body  was  found 
floating  in  the  river  in  West  Springfield 
seven  weeks  later. 

One  time  some  bee  hunters  found  a  hive 
of  wild  honeybees  in  a  dead  hemlock  tree 
that  stood  close  to  the  road  between  the 
village  and  Huntington.  They  came  to  my 
father  who  had  charge  of  all  the  firm's 
property,  and  asked  permission  to  cut  the 
tree  down.  He  refused  them,  as  that  tree 
was  the  boundary  line  at  that  place  be- 
tween Huntington  and  Russell,  and  also  of 
Hampden  and  Hampshire  counties.  But 
they  went  ahead  and  cut  the  tree  down, 
and  for  their  trouble  were  summoned  into 
court  in  Northampton,  and  heavily  fined 
for  cutting  down  a  line  tree.  That  wasn't 
quite  as  sweet  as  the  honey  they  got  from 
the  tree.  A  stone  marker  now  marks  the 
spot. 

On  a  hill  back  of  the  mill  there  was  a 
small  reservoir  where  many  years  ago  fil- 
tered water  was  stored  for  use  in  the  mill. 
The  water  was  pumped  up  there  through 
hollowed  out  logs,  commonly  called  pump 
logs.  Those  pine  logs  were  about  ten  feet 
long,  a  hole  four  inches  in  diameter  was 
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drilled  through  the  center,  and  they  were 
joined  together  by  an  iron  sleeve  that 
fitted  into  the  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  logs. 
Around  the  ends  of  the  logs  on  the  outside 
there  was  placed  an  iron  band.  The  logs 
were  buried  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and,  in  several  places  where  the 
rain  had  washed  the  dirt  away,  were  par- 
tially exposed.  One  great  trouble  with 
those  logs  was  that,  as  the  sap  dried  out  of 
them  they  sprang  leaks.  Those  leaks  were 
repaired  by  driving  a  wooden  plug  into  the 
holes.  It  was  fun  for  me  when  I  was  a  boy, 
to  pull  the  plug  out  of  a  hole  on  a  steep 
downgrade,  and  see  the  water  shoot  ten  or 
more  feet  into  the  air,  and  then  drive  the 
plug  back  in  again.  Even  today,  pieces  of 
those  old  logs  can  be  found  there  by  those 
who  know  where  to  look  for  them.  But  they 
are  in  a  very  rotted  condition,  having  been 
in  the  ground  for  a  hundred  years. 

Near  the  reservoir  there  was  a  tall  brick 
chimney,  connected  by  an  iron  flue  with 
the  boilers  in  the  paper  mill.  Once  a  year  it 
was  necessary  to  clean  out  the  flue.  That 
meant  a  holiday  for  the  help  in  the  mill,  as 
the  mill  had  to  shut  down  because  the  fires 
in  the  boilers  had  to  be  let  go  out.  There 
was  an  entrance  to  the  flue  through  a  door 
on  the  bottom  of  the  chimney.  The  flue 
was  big  enough  in  diameter,  so  that  a  man 
could  crawl  through  it  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  With  the  aid  of  a  lantern  and  work- 
ing backward,  he  could  scrape  the  soot  off 
and  down  to  the  manholes  where  it  was 
taken  out.  That  dirty  job  was  always  done 
on  a  Saturday  by  Billy  Norton  and  his  son, 
David.  When  the  job  was  finished  there 
was  no  part  of  them  that  wasn't  the  color 
of  soot,  except  the  whites  of  their  eyes.  For 
all  that  dirty  work,  they  received  an  extra 
day's  pay. 

An  epidemic  of  smallpox  swept  the  little 
village  at  one  time,  and  several  of  the 
patients  died  and  were  buried  at  one  end 
of  the  large  field  near  the  schoolhouse.  A 
young  girl  who  was  very  sick  requested 


that  if  she  died  she  be  buried  in  the  family 
plot  in  Lee.  She  died,  but  the  authorities 
ordered  that  she  be  buried  beside  the 
other  victims,  much  against  her  father's 
wishes.  One  night  under  cover  of  darkness 
the  grave  was  opened  and  the  body  re- 
moved. Her  father  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  court  in  Westfield,  but  it  was 
found  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  him, 
because  the  little  cemetery  wasn't  en- 
closed by  a  fence,  one  of  the  requirements 
of  law. 

About  a  year  before  the  death  of  Charles 
L.  Chapin  on  June  5,  1939,  the  Chapin  and 
Gould  Paper  Company  suffered  several 
business  reverses  and  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Springfield  Five  Cents  Sav- 
ings Bank,  on  May  29,  1936  foreclosed  the 
mortgage  that  they  had  held  on  the 
property  for  many  years,  and  took  charge 
of  all  the  property.  The  original  mortgage 
dated  November  2,  1899,  was  for  $100,000. 
The  paper  mill  was  idle  for  about  three 
years,  but  in  1939  was  leased  to  the  E.I. 
duPont  (deNemours)  Company,  Incor- 
porated, of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In 
April,  1942,  the  bank  sold  all  the  property 
to  the  Crescent  Paper  Corporation,  a 
company  formed  with  Harold  T.  Hixon  as 
President,  to  take  over  all  the  mill  prop- 
erty, and  settle  up  the  affairs  of  the  then 
defunct  Chapin  and  Gould  Paper  Com- 
pany. The  duPont  people  again  took  a 
lease  on  the  mill  buildings  and  water 
rights,  from  the  Crescent  Paper  Corpora- 
tion, but  two  years  later  they  bought  the 
property  that  they  had  leased,  but  not  the 
dwelling  houses  and  the  land  that  went 
with  them. 

The  mill,  now  employing  about  ninety 
people,  is  engaged  in  making  Texon,  a 
trade  name  for  a  leather  substitute,  much 
used  in  making  midsoles,  sock  linings, 
innersoles  for  shoes,  and  other  things  for 
which  such  a  leather  substitute  can  be 
used. 
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Ice  Storm 

Check  List 


by  Lucy  Conant 
of  Chester 


1.  Check  your  refrigerator  and  pantry 
shelf.  Stock  up  on  canned  goods  as  well  as 
bread  and  milk  and  other  necessities. 
Remember  to  have  plenty  of  dog  and  cat 
food  on  hand  if  you  have  pets.  (It's  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  a  finicky  cat  why  you 
can't  serve  his  favorite  food.  People  are 
much  more  adaptable  and  understanding 
in  emergencies.) 

2.  Before  you  go  shopping,  check  your 
supply  of  kerosene  or  lamp  oil.  (Hopefully, 
you  have  a  lamp.)  Also  remember  candles, 
flashlight  and  transistor  radio  batteries. 
Make  sure  that  you  have  plenty  of  wooden 
kitchen  matches. 

3.  Fill  up  the  gas  tank  of  the  car.  Re- 
member that  gasoline  pumps  run  on 
electricity. 

4.  Check  your  supply  of  salt  and/or 
sand  for  icy  steps,  driveways  and  paths. 
Wood  ashes  are  messy  but  also  good  to 
use  on  ice. 

5.  Bring  in  lots  of  firewood.  Besides 
what  you  bring  into  the  house,  put  as  much 
wood  as  possible  under  cover  nearby,  so 
that  it  will  be  both  dry  and  accessible. 


6.  After  the  firewood  is  indoors,  you 
may  want  to  clean  house.  If  the  electricity 
goes  off,  you  won't  be  able  to  use  your 
vacuum  cleaner. 


7.  Does  the  laundry  need  doing? 
Make  sure  that  the  children  have  a  good 
supply  of  clean  clothes  on  hand.  Remem- 
ber no  electric  washer  or  dryer  without 
electricity. 


8.  If  you  have  an  electric  range,  you 
may  want  to  do  some  extra  cooking.  It's 
helpful  to  have  plenty  of  cookies  as  well  as 
leftovers  that  can  be  easily  reheated. 


9.  If  you  use  electric  blankets,  get  out  a 
supply  of  woolen  blankets  as  well  as  those 
sleeping  bags  that  you  used  last  summer 
for  camping.  While  rummaging  around  for 
those  things,  remember  to  have  long 
Johns,  wool  socks,  heavy  sweaters  and 
other  warm  clothes  readily  available. 


10.  If  you  have  a  dishwasher,  run  it 
shortly  before  the  storm  is  due  so  that  you 
have  a  good  supply  of  clean  dishes. 
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11.  Also,  have  the  family  take  baths 
before  the  storms  begins.  Remember 
that  the  water  heater  runs  on  electricity 
too. 


can  be  one  of  the  biggest  problems  of  all 
during  an  electrical  outage. 


12.  Watch  the  storm  progress.  If  any  ice 
begins  to  build  up  on  the  trees  and  you 
have  a  well,  fill  the  teakettles,  pails  and 
other  containers  with  water.  Without  the 
electric  pump,  there  is  no  water  and  this 


13.  If  there  is  no  icing  and  the  elec- 
tricity remains  on,  turn  up  the  thermostat 
a  little,  relax  and  enjoy  the  storm.  You 
have  done  all  your  household  chores  for 
the  week! 
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Littleville  Chapel 
-  Seventeen  Years  Ago 

by  Ruth  Rudolph  of  Huntington 


The  Littleville  Dam  which  had  such  a 
rocky  birth  in  legislature  and  finally  after 
so  many  years  is  becoming  a  reality,  is 
being  chisled  out  of  the  mountains  which 
have  surrounded  the  sleepy  village  of 
Littleville. 

One  of  the  buildings  to  be  demolished 
due  to  the  construction  of  the  dam,  will  be 
the  Littleville  Chapel.  Farewell  services 
will  be  held  at  the  chapel  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3  p.m. 

The  history  of  the  chapel  is  somewhat 
obscure.  People  seem  to  recollect  the 
chapel  was  built  about  1850.  But  in  the 
deed  recorded  at  the  time  the  chapel  was 
sold  to  the  Littleville  community,  the  pre- 
vious owner  was  Noble  S.  Sampson,  who 
gave  the  first  piece  of  land  containing 
12  sq.  rods,  on  July  6,  1896  and  a  second 
piece  of  land  containing  1,800  square  feet 
was  given  on  Nov.  16,  1897.  In  '97  an 
addition  was  put  on  the  Chapel. 

It  was  then  owned  by  the  American 
Baptist  Sunday  School  Society.  Dr.  How- 
ard A.  M.  Briggs  was  pastor  in  1912  when 
a  petition  was  circulated  through  Little- 
ville and  Huntington,  subscribing  moneys 
to  buy  the  chapel  from  the  Baptist  Society. 
According  to  records,  $251.20  was  receiv- 


ed. $175  was  paid  the  Baptist  Society  and 
the  chapel  became  the  property  of  the 
"Littleville  Christian  Union  Improvement 
Society."  It  was  stipulated,  the  building 
be  used  for  religious  services  or  socials 
for  the  community,  but  under  no  con- 
ditions could  dances  be  held  there  nor 
could  it  ever  be  used  for  a  dance  hall. 

On  March  30,  1912,  a  meeting  was  held 
and  the  following  slate  of  officers  were 
elected:  president,  Mark  H.  Munson; 
vice-president,  Raymond  P.  Eastman; 
secretary,  Frank  Brewster;  treasurer, 
Etta  Munson.  The  board  of  management 
was  George  K.  Stanton,  Lyman  J.  Spen- 
cer, Clarence  M.  Woods,  Arthur  F. 
Pierce  and  Edwin  Goodwin.  The  board  of 
management  also  acted  as  the  visiting 
committee  and  relief  committee.  The  old 
social  committee  (which  we  assume 
meant  from  the  Baptist  Society)  was  to 
hold  office  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  was 
comprised  of  Mrs.  George  Fowler,  Mrs. 
Etta  M.  Munson,  Mrs.  Jessie  Pierce, 
Miss  B.  P.  Goodwin  and  Mrs.  Lyman  J. 
Spencer. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  M.  Briggs  was  minister 
during  the  transition  of  the  chapel  in  1912. 
He  served  until  about  1920  when  Alva 
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J.  Rhines  became  circuit  layman  preacher 
and  served  about  10  years.  The  Rev.  C. 
Francis  Anderson  followed  and  his  resig- 
nation was  accepted  in  1936.  The  late 
Arthur  Ward  of  Littleville  served  as  lay- 
man leader  in  the  Sunday  School  during 
the  early  forties.  Being  affliated  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Atonement  in 
Westfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  were 
assisted  in  their  work  by  Miss  Mary 
Heilner,  social  worker,  until  she  took  an 
overseas  assignment. 

Repairs  were  recorded  in  1913  when 
lumber  and  labor  were  donated  for  the 
purpose.  In  1919  Mr.  Eastman  donated  a 
chandelier,  which  was  lighted  with  cand- 
les. The  audience  room  was  also  painted 
and  papered  in  1919.  Lights  were  installed 
in  the  hall  through  a  generous  donation 
by  the  late  Homer  Newell  and  volunteer 
labor  to  install  them,  late  in  '45  or  early 
'46.  In  1947  Mr.  Newell  also  gave  a  lan- 


News  photo 

tern  for  the  front  of  the  building.  A  stove 
was  donated  to  replace  the  one  in  the 
chapel,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Cole  and  a 
newer  organ  was  given  to  the  chapel 
through  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Ward 
family  and  Miss  Heilner  were  active  in 
church  work  here. 

The  only  wedding  ever  to  take  place  in 
the  Chapel  was  that  of  Miss  Joyce  Mar- 
coullier  and  Bruce  Piatt  on  Nov.  11,  1945. 
Both  the  Marcoullier  and  the  Piatt  families 
had  summer  homes  in  Littleville  for  many 
years. 

The  Littleville  Fair  which  has  long  been 
an  annual  affair  was  set  at  the  chapel  in 
1922.  After  a  few  years,  an  association 
began  and  the  present  fairgrounds  estab- 
lished. Since  that  time  the  annual  two-day 
fairs  have  been  held  the  last  weekend  in 
September  on  the  fairgrounds  a  few  miles 
beyond  the  chapel. 

Since  1947  religious  services  have  not 
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been  held  and  the  records  do  not  show  any 
meetings  of  the  Littleville  Christian  Union 
Improvement  Society  have  been  held. 
The  slate  of  officers  elected  at  that  time 
were:  president,  Mable  Fowler;  vice- 
president,  Irving  Eastman;  secretary, 
Marjorie  Fowler  and  treasurer,  Lena  Ar- 
thur Pierce  and  Mrs.  Mongon,  Alva  J. 
Rhines,  Mrs.  Nellie  Mongon,  Stuart  Hart- 
man,  Henry  Eastman  and  George  Fowler; 
social  committee,  Irving  Eastman,  Mrs. 
Lena  Downs,  Miss  Ada  Carter,  Arthur 
Pierce  and  Mrs.  Mangon.  Since  that  time 
several  of  these  people  have  passed  away. 

A  final  service  will  be  held  in  the  chapel 
on  Sunday  at  3  p.m.  Mr.  Alva  J.  Rhines, 
layman  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Norwich  Hill,  is  in  charge  of  the 
service  and  has  completed  the  following 
arrangements:  Mr.  John  Shears,  layman 
pastor  of  the  Montgomery  Community 


Church  and  the  Chester  Hill  Congregation- 
al Church;  scriptures  will  be  read  by  Mrs. 
Emmonds  White  of  the  Russell  Commun- 
ity Church;  the  Rev.  Harold  Bardsley  of 
the  Federated  Church  in  Huntington  will 
lead  the  prayer. 

Irving  Eastman,  vice-president  of  the 
Littleville  Christian  Union  Improvement 
Society,  will  give  the  welcome.  Selectman 
Thomas  Rose  of  Chester  will  bring  greet- 
ings. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Piatt  of  Russell 
have  been  invited  to  say  a  few  words. 
Ames  Pierce  will  give  a  short  historical 
sketch  entitled,  "Parting  is  Such  Sweet 
Sorrow."  The  offering  will  be  received  by 
William  Eastman,  John  Bruce  Elder, 
Donald  Voudren  and  Herbert  Voudren. 
A  fellowship  hour  will  conclude  the  pro- 
gram for  which  Mrs.  Bruce  Piatt  will  be 
the  organist. 


News  photo 


From  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
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Tanning 


by  Clarence  W.  Bates 

ofBlandford 


The  tannery  building  was  thirty  feet 
wide  and  sixty-eight  feet  long  and  was 
three  stories  high.  The  vats  used  in  the 
tannery  were  made  of  pine  planks;  each 
vat  was  four  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep, 
and  eight  feet  long.  Some  of  them  lasted 
as  long  as  the  tannery  itself.  The  tops  of 
all  the  vats  in  the  tannery  were  on  the  level 
with  the  floor.  Underneath  the  vats,  from 
numbers  12  to  21,  there  was  a  trough 
about  8  inches  square.  This  trough  ran 
under  the  vats  to  the  "junk"  in  the  corner. 
Each  vat  was  equipped  with  a  two  inch 
hole  and  a  plug  in  the  bottom,  which 
connected  with  the  trough.  When  the 
liquor  in  the  vat  became  weak,  it  was 
drained  off  through  this  hole,  the  waste 
running  through  to  the  junk.  After  being 
strengthened  with  fresh  tanbark,  the 
liquor  in  the  junk  could  be  used  again  and 
again.  Vats  numbered  1  to  11  had  a 
trough  under  them  that  ran  underneath 
the  floor  and  came  out  near  the  water 
wheel.  When  these  vats  were  drawn  off, 
the  water,  lime,  or  whatever  liquor  was  in 
the  vats,  ran  into  the  brook  and  down 
stream. 

Bark  was  thrown  in  at  the  side  door  of 
the  tannery,  and  pushed  through  a  hole 
in  the  floor  to  the  bark  mill  which  was 
located  on  the  top  floor  over  the  end  of 
the  tannery  above  the  water  wheel.  The 
shaft  of  the  wheel  ran  directly  up  from  the 
water  wheel  to  the  bark  mill.  The  ground 
bark  was  dropped  through  to  the  second 
floor  where  there  was  a  track  with  a  truck 
running  on  it.  There  it  was  shoveled  into 


large  four-bushel  baskets,  manufactured 
by  Higgins  and  Sons  of  North  Blandford, 
and  carried  out  on  the  truck  to  the  leach. 
It  took  about  seventy-five  bushels  of 
ground  tanbark  to  fill  the  leach.  The  leach 
had  a  copper  boiler  inside  and  water  from 
the  junk  in  the  lower  corner  was  pumped 
into  it.  The  leach  was  pumped  full,  with 
enough  water  to  fill  one  of  the  vats. 

After  the  water  was  pumped  into  the 
leach,  a  fire  was  built  in  the  heater.  It 
would  take  a  day  to  heat  the  leach  to  the 
boiling  point  and  get  the  strength  out  of 
the  tanbark.  After  this  cooled  the  next 
day,  the  tanbark  liquor  was  drawn  out  and 
run  through  troughs  to  the  vats  where  it 
was  to  be  used. 

All  the  hides,  when  brought  into  the 
tannery  were  put  into  vats  number  one 
and  two.  Twenty -five  hides  were  put  in 
each  of  these  vats  which  contained  nothing 
but  water.  The  hides  were  soaked  in  this 
water  for  about  a  week.  They  were  then 
taken  out  of  the  vat  and  spread  on  the 
floor.  A  large  knife  was  used  to  split  the 
hides  down  the  back.  After  splitting,  the 
hides  were  put  through  the  water  wheel. 
The  water  wheel  in  this  tannery  was  about 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet 
wide.  On  each  side  of  the  wheel  there  was 
a  Wi  inch  plank  about  a  foot  wide,  fitted 
to  the  inside  of  the  wheel  to  keep  the  hides 
in  place  on  the  wheel  when  it  was  running 
and  the  hides  were  being  washed.  The 
water  wheel  played  an  important  part  in 
the  tannery  as  it  washed  the  hides  as  clean 
as  the  water  could  make  them. 
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After  the  hides  were  taken  from  the 
water  wheel  they  were  put  into  the  lime 
vats,  numbers  1,  2,  or  3.  A  three  hundred 
twenty-five  pound  barrel  of  unslaked  lime 
was  used  in  each  vat  and  the  vat  was 
filled  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top  with  water. 
The  hides  were  allowed  to  stay  in  the  lime 
vats  about  three  weeks,  or  until  the  hair 
came  off  easily.  During  this  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  haul  the  hides  out  once  a 
week  and  replace  them  so  that  the  lime 
water  would  reach  all  parts  of  the  hide, 
and  the  hair  would  come  off  all  at  once. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  the  hides 
were  taken  out  and  put  into  the  water 
wheel,  ten  sides  at  a  time.  The  water 
wheel  was  then  started  and  the  hides 
would  be  washed  clean  and  the  hair  all 
washed  off.  These  hides  were  then  soaked 

in  vats  numbers  5  and  6  in  clear  water  for 
a  day  or  so  before  they  were  put  on  the 
currier  beam  and  shaved,  that  is,  the  flesh 
cut  off  the  hides.  They  were  then  put  into 
Vats  8  and  9  which  were  called  "grainer" 
vats.  They  contained  about  twenty-five 
bushels  of  hen  manure,  a  preparation 
which  would  take  out  all  the  lime  that 
remained  in  the  hides.  In  the  summer- 
time, if  a  thunder  shower  came  up,  hides 
had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  grainer  vats  and 
washed  on  the  water  wheel  to  prevent 
spoilage. 

The  hides  were  again  washed  before 
being  put  into  vats  12-21  which  contained 
the  tanbark  of  hemlock  liquor.  They  were 
first  put  into  "weak"  liquor,  liquor  that 
had  been  used  before.  After  they  were 
partly  tanned  through,  they  were  taken  out 
and  put  into  vats  with  strong  liquor  and 
were  kept  there  until  thoroughly  tanned. 

In  the  early  days,  the  farmers  brought  in 
light  calf  skins  for  fine  shoes  and  heavy 
veal  skins  for  heavy  boots.  These  hides, 
after  lying  in  the  tanbark  liquor  vats, 
were  taken  out;  the  vats  were  taken  out- 
side, the  liquor  drawn  off,  and  the  vats 
cleaned  out.  The  calf  skins,  thoroughly 


tanned,  were  taken  to  the  vats  outside  of 
the  tannery.  The  bottom  of  the  vat  was 
covered  with  fresh  ground  tanbark  and  a 
calf  skin  laid  on,  spread  out  smooth  over 
the  bark,  covered  with  more  tanbark,  and 
another  calf  skin  was  laid  on  top.  This  pro- 
cedure was  followed  until  all  the  calf 
skins  on  hand  were  in  the  vat.  The  vat  was 
then  filled  with  warm  liquor  from  the 
leach  and  the  calf  skins  were  left  in  the 
vat  for  three  or  four  years,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  farmer.  When  they  were 
taken  out,  they  were  taken  to  the  "table", 
spread  out  flesh  side  up,  and  a  hand 
scraper  was  used  to  scrape  the  flesh  and 
particles  of  tanbark  off  the  hide.  The  skins 
were  then  hung  on  poles,  outside  the 
tannery  in  the  sun,  to  dry.  When  thor- 
oughly dry,  they  were  brought  back  into 
the  shop,  placed  on  the  table  and  a  light 
coat  of  liquid  oil  was  applied  to  the  grain 
or  hair  side.  A  "setting-out  stone"  was 
made  of  a  piece  of  wood  about  IVi  inches 
thick  with  a  piece  of  glass  about  Vs  inch 
thick  and  about  8  inches  long  set  into  it. 
The  setting-out  stone  was  used  to  rub  all 
the  wrinkles  out  of  the  skin.  After  this 
process,  the  skins  were  hung  up  inside  and 
allowed  to  dry  for  awhile  and  then  blacked. 

The  blacking  preparation  in  those  days 
was  made  in  a  large  iron  kettle  which  was 
filled  full  of  scrap  iron,  chiefly  old  barrel- 
hoops.  The  kettle  was  filled  with  urine 
and  left  until  the  iron  had  mostly  been 
eaten  away.  A  quantity  of  the  liquid  was 
then  taken  out  and  put  in  a  smaller  dish 
and  mixed  with  lamp  black.  The  calf 
skin,  on  the  flesh  side,  was  covered  with 
neat's-foot  oil  and  then  the  lamp  black 
mixture  was  applied  over  the  surface  with 
a  brush.  The  setting-out  stone  was  then 
used  to  rub  the  mixture  thoroughly  into 
the  skin.  Then  a  heavy  coat  of  neat's-foot 
oil  was  again  applied  and  the  skin  hung  up 
to  dry.  When  dry,  it  was  again  taken  to 
the  table  and  oil  was  thoroughly  worked 
into  the  skin  on  top  of  the  blacking.  This 
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made  a  very  nice  finish  and  would  remain 
as  long  as  the  leather  lasted. 

The  farmers  used  to  keep  a  supply  of 
skins  at  the  tannery  so  that  when  their 
boots  and  shoes  needed  replacing  they 
could  have  the  skins  finished  up  quickly. 
After  the  skins  were  taken  home,  the  town 
cobbler  came  to  the  house  and  made  boots 
and  shoes  for  the  entire  family. 

The  process  of  making  harness  leather 
was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  making 
boot  and  shoe  leather  with  the  exception 
that  leather  for  harnesses  was  never  taken 
outside  of  the  tannery  for  drying. 

Whip  leather  was  made  in  the  same  way 
as  shoe  leather  except  that  after  the  hides 
were  taken  from  the  water  wheel,  they 
were  put  in  vats  6  and  7,  and  shaved  clean 
from  the  flesh.  Then  they  were  put  into 
vats  10  or  11  into  a  preparation  of  salt 
and  alum.  They  were  allowed  to  stay  in 
this  vat  until  thoroughly  tanned,  about  a 
week  or  ten  days.  They  were  then  dried 
outside.  When  dry,  they  were  spread  on 
the  table,  five  sides  at  a  time,  and  rolled 
up,  tied  with  a  string  to  keep  them  from 
unrolling,  and  taken  to  the  whip  manu- 
facturers in  Westfield. 

To  make  drum-heads,  the  skins  could 
not  be  put  into  lime  as  lime  would  make 
the  finished  drumheads  white  and  spotted. 
The  best  drum-heads  were  made  from 
calf  skins,  or  deacon  skins  brought  from 
South  America  packed  in  hogsheads. 
After  these  skins  were  taken  off  the  water 
wheel  they  were  hung  up  by  the  hind  leg  in 
the  "sweat".  The  sweat  was  about  7  feet 
high  and  made  as  tight  as  possible;  it 
had  two-by-fours  nailed  up  along  each  side 
with  nails  driven  in  about  one  inch  apart 


on  the  sides.  The  end  of  the  leg  skin  of 
these  calf  skins  was  split  with  a  small 
knife  and  hooked  onto  one  of  these  nails. 
The  skins  were  hung  up  close  together. 
The  skins  were  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
sweat  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  according  to 
the  weather,  until  the  hair  came  off  easily. 
They  were  put  onto  boards.  Each  board 
had  a  large  hole  in  it.  The  skins  were 
tacked  onto  the  board  over  the  hole  so 
that  the  skin  did  not  touch  the  board  ex- 
cept on  the  edges.  They  were  drawn  tight 
and  nailed  every  two  inches  around  the 
edge.  When  dry,  they  were  as  clear  as 
amber.  It  was  impossible  to  see  to  read  a 
newspaper  through  them  anywhere. 

If  we  had  winter  hides  with  long  hair, 
they  would  be  taken  from  the  lime  vats  and 
put  on  a  large  beam  where  the  hides  were 
spread.  A  scraper  or  knife  was  used  to 
scrape  off  the  hair  and  the  hair  was  saved. 
It  was  put  into  barrels  and  when  there 
was  enough  to  wash,  it  was  put  in  vat 
number  2  with  clean  water  and  thoroughly 
stirred  up.  This  water  was  drawn  off,  and 
it  was  filled  up  again  and  stirred  up  until 
the  lime  was  all  washed  from  the  hair. 
The  hair  was  then  taken,  raked  out  with  a 
rake  onto  the  floor;  the  water  was  drained 
off  from  it;  it  was  taken  to  an  outside 
building  and  spread  on  the  floor  to  dry. 
When  the  hair  was  thoroughly  dry,  it 
was  packed  in  bags  and  sold  for  use  in 
making  plaster. 

The  boys  in  those  early  days,  used  to 
catch  woodchucks  and  have  the  hides 
tanned  in  the  bark  for  mittens.  There  was 
no  hide  that  we  tanned  that  was  as  tough 
as  the  woodchuck  skin  for  mittens. 


From  a  Book  of  Blandford  Facts  compiled  by  Plumb  Brown  M.D.,  a  summer  resident 
and  local  history  buff  of  Blandford  who  died  in  1947  leaving  this  typewritten  manuscript 
in  the  care  of  Doris  W.  Hay  den  of  Blandford. 

This  excerpt  has  been  copied  with  permission  of  Mrs.  Hay  den. 
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The  Hole  In  The  Wall 


by 


Mary  Priscilla  Howes 


Was  it  a  joke? 

Was  it  a  mistake? 

Or  did  it  have  some  purpose? 

I  always  wondered  and  asked  many 
people.  There  it  was,  is  now,  and  perhaps 
ever  will  be. .  .a  hole  in  the  stone  wall, 
perfectly  square,  at  the  base  of  an  other- 
wise well-behaved  stone  wall. 

This  wall  borders  land  which  has  seen 
five  generations  of  the  same  family  come 
and  go.  Little  children  have  always  loved 
to  crawl  through  the  hole  in  the  wall.  A 
tradition  has  grown  of  carefully  passing 
tiny  babies  through  it,  proud  fathers  on 
one  side  of  the  wall  to  the  loving  mother 
ready  to  receive  their  child  on  the  other 
side.  This  has  become  a  sort  of  initiation 
into  the  farm  family. 

But  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  how  it  came  to  be. 

"Been  there  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber," says  one  of  the  oldest  living  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Always  an  admirer  of  stone  walls,  I 
asked  an  old  timer  how  they  ever  managed 


to  build  these  walls  without  mechanical 
help.  He  informed  me  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  that  I  must  not  forget  that  they  had 
the  help  of  strong  oxen  and  Jamaica  rum. 

It  is  said  that  these  solid,  sometimes 
stolid,  New  Englanders  joined  together  on 
occasion  to  build  several  rods  of  wall,  and 
when  their  stint  was  accomplished  they 
would  gather  together  to  eat  quantities  of 
food  prepared  by  their  wives  who  pooled 
their  special  contributions:  chowders, 
johnny  cakes,  Indian  puddings,  cobblers 
and  apple-pan-dowdy s.  An  abundance  of 
brandy,  "sling",  cider,  and  rum  helped  to 
ease  any  aches  and  pains  brought  on  by 
the  work  of  wall  building.  Even  then,  after 
such  a  repast,  they  might  have  felt  that 
"good  fences  make  good  neighbors," 
although  we  know  very  well  that  wasn't 
exactly  what  Robert  Frost  meant! 

People  still  leave  messages  with  stone. 

My  favorite  farmer  likes  white  quartz. 
He  will  place  such  stones  now  and  then  at 
intervals  on  top  of  a  stone  wall,  on  a  ledge, 
fence  post  or  stump.  It  is  his  quiet  way  of 
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saying,  "I  was  here.  I  leave  my  mark." 

But  since  it  still  teased  me,  I  went  on 
asking  questions.  Why  do  you  suppose 
someone  left  that  hole  in  our  stone  wall  so 
long  ago?  What  was  he  trying  to  say? 

Suddenly,  quite  by  accident,  the  answer 
was  given  to  me. 

Near  the  wall  once  lived  some  rather 
eccentric  ladies.  They  were  summer  resi- 
dents who  loved  their  cat  inordinately.  The 
wall  between  their  house  and  our  pasture 
had  tumbled  down  badly  from  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  heaving  of  frosts.  I  was 
told  that  our  grandchildren's  great-grand- 
father set  about  the  task  of  rebuilding  it, 
for  as  anyone  knows,  stone  walls  do 
require  a  certain  amount  of  maintenance. 


The  city  ladies  became  very  distraught. 
In  outrage  they  complained,  "How  do 
you  expect  poor  Tabatha  to  go  over  into  the 
pasture.  This  will  never,  never  do! " 

Being  a  courteous  and  agreeable  man, 
this  good  farmer  promised  to  leave  an 
opening,  although  he  chuckled  when  he 
thought  of  the  agility  of  country  cats. 

So,  at  long  last,  the  riddle  of  the  hole  in 
the  wall  is  solved.  Great-grandpa's  mes- 
sage would  seem  to  be  that  peace  in  the 
neighborhood  is  a  precious  thing.  The  hole 
waits  today  for  the  benefit  of  any  city  cat, 
too  lazy  to  climb  over,  and  the  immense 
enjoyment  of  generations  of  small  chil- 
dren! 
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The  Fileated  Woodpecker 


The  pileated  woodpecker  (ceophleous 
pileatus  pileatus)  is  one  of  this  area's  most 
unusual  birds  —  in  appearance  and  in  its 
life-style. 

As  large  as  a  crow  and  as  black,  the 
pileated  woodpecker's  scarlet  crest  and 
white  under-wing  feathers  make  it  easy  to 
recognize.  Somewhat  raggedy  in  appear- 
ance with  a  wing  span  unexpectedly  wide 
for  its  short  body,  the  irregular  wing 
beats  of  the  typical  woodpecker  flight  call 


immediate  attention  to  this  inhabitant  of 
the  deep  woods.  The  observer  is  startled 
and  delighted  to  catch  sight  of  it. 

The  pointed  tongue  of  the  pileated 
woodpecker,  with  hooked  barbs  near  the 
tip,  is  used  to  spear  grubs  and  ants.  The 
tongue  can  be  extended  even  through  the 
mesh  of  a  wire  screen,  and  can  be  bent  at 
right  angles  all  so  swiftly  as  to  appear  a 
blur.  Carpenter  ants  are  a  favorite  diet. 
These  insects  eat  into  the  heartwood  of  a 
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tree  and  the  pileated  woodpecker  chops  in 
to  the  tree  with  its  powerful  beak  in  order 
to  reach  them,  making  the  characteristic 
rectangular  holes  in  the  tree  trunks  and 
leaving  great  piles  of  chips  on  the  forest 
floor.  For  this  reason  the  pileated  wood- 
pecker is  sometimes  called  a  "log-cock". 
Its  chopping  can  be  heard  for  some  dis- 
tance through  the  woods. 

Nesting  sites  are  created  by  extending 


and  finishing  off  the  rectangular  holes, 
usually  to  a  depth  of  about  a  foot.  Both 
parents  share  the  incubation  of  the  eggs, 
but  eventually  the  male  parent  takes  over 
the  entire  care  and  feeding  of  the  fledg- 
lings. 

The  pileated  woodpecker  has  a  greater 
population  now  than  for  some  time,  but  it 
is  still  considered  "uncommon"  and  is  not 
often  seen  by  the  casual  bird  watcher. 
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On  Building  A  Stone  Wall 


by  Louise  Toombs  from  an 
article  by  her  father,  Percy  Wyman 


Building  a  stone  wall  was  a  back- 
breaking  job.  In  handling  stones  one  had 
to  be  careful;  the  stones  were  heavy  and 
so  were  the  crow-bars  and  chains  used  to 
move  them. 

When  laying  a  stone  wall,  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  clear  the  space  of  brush 
and  stumps  for  the  width  needed,  about 
four  feet.  Stakes  were  driven  into  the 
ground  every  few  rods  to  keep  the  two 
sides  straight.  They  worked  on  a  stretch  of 
about  twenty  feet,  laying  the  large  stones 
first  so  that  the  next  layer  would  have  a 
sturdy  bed.  The  stones  were  placed  so 
that  they  would  tie  the  wall  together 
length  wise  and  cross  wise,  and  also  keep 
the  outer  edges  flush.  Small  stones  were 
used  to  fill  in  the  spaces  in  the  center 
of  the  wall. 

To  remove  a  large  stone  from  the 
ground,  it  was  necessary  to  put  chains 
around  it  and  hitch  a  team  of  oxen  or 
horses  to  pull  it  out  and  onto  a  stone  boat. 
Then  it  was  drawn  over  to  the  wall  where  it 
could  be  drawn  into  place  for  the  wall. 
When  they  built  those  walls  they  used  all 
the  stones  in  the  area,  finding  a  place  for 
each  one  as  they  cleared  the  land.  By  keep- 
ing the  foundation  laid  ahead,  it  gave  them 
a  chance  to  place  the  smaller  stones  in  the 
best  fashion  and  the  land  was  finally 


cleared.  Many  hundreds  of  acres  were 
fenced  in  this  way  in  order  to  make  a  farm 
where  a  man  could  get  a  living  and  be 
independent  and  these  stone  walls  show 
that  he  meant  to  stay  there. 

Every  wall  needed  a  bar-way  for  driving 
wagons  through  or  cattle.  The  posts  at 
each  end  were  of  chestnut.  Using  a  log 
ten  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
it  was  split  length  wise  and  set  in  the 
ground  about  four  feet.  Using  an  auger, 
four  slots  were  carved  at  even  intervals 
to  hold  the  bars.  The  bar  rails  were  shaped 
smooth  at  one  end  to  slide  through  the 
slots,  so  that  the  bars  could  be  opened 
easily  to  allow  a  team  and  cart  to  pass 
through  for  planting  or  harvest. 

These  were  strong-hearted  men.  Old 
stone  walls  were  pieces  of  art.  They  call 
out  to  be  followed  over  hills  and  down  to 
the  brook  passing  through  blueberry 
patches  and  still  standing  on  ledges 
straight  and  true.  I  wish  I  might  have  seen 
them  when  they  were  first  built  years  ago, 
standing  solid  and  guarding  good  fields 
of  corn  and  grain  around  the  old  home- 
stead. Now  they  are  broken  and  scattered. 
But  they  still  mark  out  the  old  boundaries 
and  enclose  the  old  roads  that  can  be 
found  through  the  woods  today. 
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An  Unsolved  Mystery 
The  Chester  Wreck  of  1893 

by  Richard  V.  Happel 

*From  the  Berkshire  Evening  News,  March  5,  1948 


Fifty -five  years  ago,  in  1893  at  11:30  of 
an  August  morning,  The  Chicago  Limited 
Express  pulled  out  of  the  Pittsfield  depot, 
east  bound.  Just  an  hour  later  the  engine 
and  seven  cars  rumbled  onto  the  bridge 
that  cuts  diagonally  across  the  Westfield 
River  a  mile  beyond  Chester;  the  rumble 
rose  to  a  roar  as  the  bridge  slowly  twisted 
and  collapsed  into  the  gorge,  catapulting 
four  deluxe  mahogany  Palace  cars  and  the 
baggage  car  into  the  river  bed.  Three  day 
coaches  hung  telescoped  on  the  bank. 

Twenty  persons  died,  thirty  were  in- 
jured, and  to  this  day  the  cause  of  the 
wreck  is  unknown. 

George  Munger,  retired  B.  &  A.  train- 
man of  173  Union  Street,  later  was  fire- 
man for  William  Horton,  who  was  at  the 
throttle  of  the  Chicago  Express  that 
Thursday  noon.  It  was  several  years  after 
the  wreck  before  he  worked  with  Horton, 
who  was  seriously  injured  and  held  down  a 
Rensselaer,  N.Y.  dispatcher's  job  until  he 
recovered.  When  he  started  back  on  the 
rails,  Munger  fed  the  fire. 

"He  never  spoke  about  the  wreck," 
says  Munger,  reflectively,  "but  every 
time  we  crossed  that  bridge  he  reduced 
speed  and  stared  down  as  if  he  were 
looking  for  something  on  the  ground." 
What  it  was  no  one  knows,  since  he  was  a 
taciturn  man  with  few  confidants.  Some 
think  he  was  haunted  by  the  recollection 
of  the  orchard  on  the  far  bank  with  bright 


red  apples  bending  the  boughs  over  the 
row  of  thirteen  dead  stretched  on  the 
ground.  The  victims  were  decently  covered 
with  equally  red  blankets  from  the  smash- 
ed Wagner  sleeping  cars,  "one  of  the 
saddest  sights  it  is  possible  to  imagine", 
writes  the  Pittsfield  Sun  reporter  of  that 
period. 

Even  sadder  was  the  scene  that  evening 
at  the  Albany  station  in  Boston.  "It  was 
packed  with  relatives,"  says  the  Sun, 
"hoping  against  hope  that  the  special  train 
bring  the  survivors  would  have  their 
relatives  safe  aboard."  Seven  were  to  be 
added  to  the  original  thirteen  dead  before 
the  list  was  closed. 

Eyewitness  accounts  of  the  wreck  were 
plentiful,  since  a  crew  of  workmen  were 
strengthening  the  bridge  to  carry  the  new 
100-ton  locomotives.  They  had  stopped 
work  for  lunch,  and  sat  on  the  bank, 
eating. 

"The  train  ran  onto  the  bridge,"  said 
the  foreman,  later  blamed  for  the  smash, 
"at  about  20  miles  an  hour.  The  engine 
was  part  way  across  when  the  structure 
commenced  to  sway  like  a  drawbridge, 
and  with  splintering  crash  four  cars  went 
down  upon  the  rocks  and  into  the  river  20 
feet  below.  The  locomotive  was  entering 
the  second  span  of  the  bridge,  when  it  rose 
suddenly,  bounded  forward,  and  hurtled 
across  the  structure,  ran  fifteen  feet  along 
the  ground  and  buried  itself  in  the  earth. 
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The  tender  broke  loose  and  rolled  down 
the  bank  toward  the  river."  Adding  to  the 
eeriness,  the  engine  continued  to  chug  on 
long  after  it  overturned,  the  wheels 
beating  empty  air. 

Most  fatalities  were  in  the  combination 
buffet-baggage  car  which  struck  heavily 
on  the  rocks  and  was  smashed  to  pieces  of 
kindling.  Almost  as  many  died  in  the  ves- 
tibule car,  'St.  Elmo',  which  turned  over, 
two  other  cars  piling  on  top.  It  was  the 
worst  railroad  disaster  in  New  England 
history. 

"As  the  crash  subsided,"  writes  the  Sun 
reporter  grimly,  "the  workmen  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  a  significant  remark  was 
made,  'It's  too  bad  we  didn't  put  back 
those  sixteen  bolts  before  lunch.'  They  had 
been  removed  to  add  extra  plates  to  the 
trusses." 

But  this  version  is  disputed  by  George 


Mungor,  who  was  then  a  fireman  in  the 
B.  &  A.  Hudson,  N.Y.  yards.  "Some  said 
the  workmen  forgot  to  remove  a  chain  they 
had  looped  over  the  rail  to  hold  a  scaffold. 
Others  thought  the  conversion  work  had 
temporarily  weakened  the  bridge.  Nobody 
really  knows,  unless  Horton  did  and  he 
never  told." 

Horton  died  many  years  ago,  after  he 
was  retired,  but  not  before  he  and  Munger 
had  a  narrow  escape  about  thirty  miles 
east  of  the  same  spot. 

"We  were  doing  about  45,"  says  Mun- 
ger, "when  the  drive  rod  on  my  side  of  the 
engine  came  loose.  I  was  just  sliding  off 
the  seat  to  inspect  the  fire,  when  that  part 
of  the  cab  flew  to  pieces.  The  flailing  metal 
bar,  one  end  attached  to  the  spinning  drive 
wheel,  whipped  the  left  side  of  the  cab  to 
splinters,  but  no  one  was  hurt,  and  the 
engine  remained  on  the  rails." 
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Accounts  by  passengers  who  rode  the 
Palace  cars  into  the  river  bed  at  Chester 
were  dramatic.  Most  vivid  came  from  Mrs. 
John  J.  Howard,  who,  under  the  stage 
name  of  Hattie  Blanchard,  had  appeared 
in  Albany  the  night  before  with  the  John  L. 
Sullivan  road  company.  She  had  board- 
ed the  Chicago  Express  that  morning  at 
the  Capital  City. 

"I  felt  the  car  going  down,"  she  told 
the  Sun  reporter,  "and  instinctively  reach- 
ed for  my  hat  which  was  on  the  seat 
ahead."  This  obviously  saved  her  life, 
since  the  woman  sitting  beside  her  was 
crushed  to  death. 

"A  beam  pinned  me  across  the  waist," 
said  Mrs.  Howard,  "and  a  chandelier 
crashed  down  alongside  me.  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Bishpam  of  Philadelphia,  my  seat  neigh- 
bor, had  her  head  wedged  under  a  seat 
arm.  I  extricated  myself,  but  I  could  not 
help  Mrs.  Bishpam,  who  was  still  alive. 
Finally  I  had  to  leave  her  and  crawl  out 
of  the  coach.  As  I  went,  she  squeezed 
my  hand  and  said,  'God  bless  you — good- 
bye." Less  than  an  hour  later  she  was 
identified  among  the  dead  by  her  brother, 
who  was  also  a  passenger. 

Frank  Andrew  of  Middleborough,  rid- 
ing in  the  next  coach  said,  "There  were 
three  distinct  shocks  when  the  train  went 
over.  The  cars  did  not  roll  and  plunge  as 
has  been  reported,  but  sank  from  the 
elevation  to  the  water  below  quite  grad- 
ually. I  got  out  of  my  car  at  once;  men  and 
women  were  trying  to  leave  the  coaches 
everywhere.  Groans  of  the  injured  were 
frightful." 

No  wonder  Horton  never  after  needed  a 
slow  board  to  reduce  speed  there;  that  his 
eyes  searched  the  ground  for  some  clue  to 
the  cause  of  the  wreck  of  the  express. 

Two  trains  left  Springfield  at  once  for 
the  scene,  and  Dr.  Henry  Colt,  Dr.  Frank 
Paddock,  and  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Burton  were 
recruited  from  Pittsfield  to  help  the  in- 
jured, waiting  there  under  the  bright 


August  sun.  Those  in  condition  to  be 
moved  were  taken  to  the  nearby  homes  of 
H.  A.  Harwood,  Washington  Moore,  and 
J.  C.  Crocker,  and  to  White's  Hotel  in 
Chester.  Walter  F.  Hawkins,  Pittsfield 
city  solicitor,  was  taken  to  the  Harwood 
residence,  painfully  but  not  seriously 
injured.  He,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Helen  Rich,  were  en  route  to 
a  seashore  vacation  at  Bass  Rock,  riding  in 
Drawing  Car  216.  The  two  women  were 
only  scratched.  However,  Mr.  Hawkins 
had  left  them  to  go  and  smoke  in  the 
Buffet  car  ahead  just  before  it  was  smash- 
ed to  splinters  on  the  rocks.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  to  escape  from  it  alive. 

Hawkins,  in  fact,  owed  his  life  to  anoth- 
er Pittsfield  passenger,  Frank  Peirson  of 
Peirson  Hardware  Company,  who  now 
lives  at  292  North  Street.  "I  was  only 
scratched,"  he  recalls,  "and  left  my  car  at 
once.  There  was  an  island  in  the  river  that 
carried  the  center  pier  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  worst  wreckage  was  there.  I  waded  in 
that  direction,  and  saw  an  injured  man 
almost  submerged  in  the  water.  He  would 
have  drowned  in  a  few  minutes."  Peirson 
and  the  train  conductor  ran  over  and 
lifted  him  out.  Not  until  then  did  Peirson 
realize  that  the  injured  man  was  Hawkins. 

Harwood,  the  good  Samaritan,  was 
president  of  the  Hamilton  Emery  Com- 
pany and  a  customer  of  Peirson.  Through 
that  connection,  Hawkins  was  taken  to 
the  Chester  man's  near-by  home  and  was 
the  first  victim  to  be  treated  by  a  phy- 
sician, since  Harwood  waited  on  the  road 
in  front  of  his  house  and  flagged  the  first 
doctor  who  passed  on  the  way  to  the 
wreck. 

Several  Pittsfield  and  county  passen- 
gers had  narrow  escapes.  Mr.  Peirson  and 
Edward  B.  Wilson  boarded  the  train  at 
Chester  a  few  minutes  before  the  pile-up. 
They  courteously  gave  their  seat  to  two 
women  and  moved  toward  the  back  of 
the  coach  just  before  it  was  telescoped  by 
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the  next  car.  They  were  not  hurt,  but  the 
women  lost  their  lives.  John  D.  Carson 
and  his  daughter,  and  Arthur  Williams,  all 
from  Lenox,  escaped  with  slight  injuries. 
The  Boston  nieces  of  Mrs.  William  Renne 
of  Pittsfield  were  about  to  board  the  train 
here,  but  at  the  last  moment  changed 
their  minds.  F.  William  Adams,  a  travel- 
ing man  for  Rice  and  Company,  Mrs. 
Archie  Jones,  and  Mrs.  George  Parsons 
and  her  niece  also  were  aboard  but  had 
lucky  escapes.  Listed  among  the  dead  was 
a  mysterious  "unknown  woman  about  25 
years  old,  plainly  dressed."  If  she  was 
later  identified,  no  record  of  it  exists. 

Responsibility  for  the  accident  rested 
with  the  R.  F.  Hawkins  Iron  Works  of 
Springfield  through  their  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  bridge  job.  The  company 
went  down  under  a  shower  of  lawsuits. 

The  Chester  wreck  was  one  of  the  turn- 
ing points  in  railroad  history.  That  same 
week  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  reported 
the  head-on  crash  of  two  express  trains  at 
Lansing,  Michigan,  with  28  lives  lost.  The 
day  after  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  in  Boston  re- 
ported on  the  Chester  wreck,  11  more  lost 
their  lives  when  a  fast  Wabash  train 
speeding  across  Indiana  was  ditched  when 


a  flagman  threw  the  wrong  switch.  Other 
fatal,  inexcusable  train  wrecks  filled  the 
newspapers  of  the  '90's  with  tragic, 
blistering  accounts  of  sudden  death  on 
the  rails. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  Chester 
smash,  controlling  legislation  to  force 
safe  operation  was  put  through  state  and 
federal  bodies.  The  railroads  themselves, 
facing  the  loss  of  public  confidence, 
buckled  down  to  the  job,  and  finally  the 
all-steel  railway  passenger  car  solved 
the  deadly  riddle  of  flying  splinters  that 
could  fill  early  cars  with  wooden  shrapnel. 

Today  no  engineer  needs  to  slow  down 
nor  scan  the  earth  at  the  Chester  bridge. 
In  1913  the  B.  &  A.  straightened  the 
approaches  and  bedded  the  127-pound 
rails  on  the  bridge  222  feet  long  at  the  spot 
where  old  No.  10  went  down.  It's  a  deck 
plate  girder  bridge,  load-rated  at  494  tons, 
and  the  fastest  express  trains  thunder 
across  at  full  speed  without  raising  a 
tremor. 

If  you  glance  at  the  far  bank  as  you 
whisk  by,  you'll  glimpse  a  few  gnarled 
apple  trees.  They  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  orchard  that  bore  a  harvest  of  13  dead 
nearly  55  years  ago. 
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Bells 


by  Olive  Thayer 

of  Cummington 

FARM  BELLS 

Many  a  farm  house  had  a  bell  on  a  post  or  a  gable,  perhaps. 

To  call  the  men  from  distant  fields  for  meals,  guests,  or  mishaps. 

COW  BELLS 

What  a  peaceful  sound  the  cow  bells  made  on  summer  evenings,  still, 

As  cows  would  slowly  wander  through  the  pastures  on  the  hill. 

Every  bell  made  a  different  sound  from  high  tinkle  to  low  clack 

We  could  tell  whose  cows  were  straying  and  head  wandering  bossies  back. 

WINTER  BELLS 

Best  of  all  were  bells  of  winter.  Gay  exciting  tunes  they 'd  ring. 

Strings  of  bells  on  driving  horses  with  their  merry  '  'ching  -  ching  -  ching ' ', 

Chiming  bells  on  shafts  of  cutters  all  in  tune  with  mellow  voice. 

Big  loud  bells  rang  out  a  warning.  Work-horse  bells  made  much  more  noise. 

Bells  were  not  for  celebration,  though  their  music  sounded  gay. 

But  to  warn  of  someone  coming  so  that  you  might  clear  the  way. 

Before  each  road  curve  was  a  '  'turn-out".  There  you  d  listen  for  a  bell. 

If  you  heard  none  you  proceeded.  Nothing  coming  -  all  is  well. 

If  loud  bells  were  heard  aringing,  you  d  expect  a  heavy  load 

In  the  next  turn-out  awaiting,  past  the  turning  of  the  road. 

Having  heard  your  fast  bells  ringing,  you  would  have  the  '  'right  of  way ' '. 

Bells  were  winter  traffic  signals  of  that  slower  by-gone  day. 

The  sound  of  bells  was  country  music  that  we  never  more  shall  hear. 
The  old  church  bells  alone  ring  out  with  the  sound  of  yesteryear. 
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There  Where  Times  When  . . . 


by  Virginia  Ladd  Otis  of  Goshen 


Since  we  had  lived  in  the  country  most 
of  our  lives  and  were  "nature  nuts"  our- 
selves, my  husband  and  I  naturally 
pointed  our  children  more  or  less  in  the 
direction  of  outdoor  pursuits.  There  were 
times,  however,  when  we  wondered  if 
we'd  overdone  it!  Not  that  I  minded 
mending  ripped  pants  resulting  from  the 
climbing  of  trees  to  inspect  birds  nests; 
but  we  did  mind  a  broken  arm  which 
had  to  mend  itself!  Since  I  had  been  a  bit 
of  an  angler  myself  in  the  distant  past, 
watching  the  dissection  of  trout  innards 
to  see  what  the  fish  had  been  eating 
didn't  throw  me,  but  boiling  the  hide  off  a 
squirrel  skull  did!  I  learned  to  avert  my 
nost  when  rinsing  a  caterpiller-feeding 
jar  which  someone  had  forgotten  to  clean 
for  a  day  or  two.  We  became  used  to 
hawk,  flicker,  or  blue  jay  feathers  non- 
chalantly left  on  the  kitchen  shelf,  as  well 
as  birds'  nests  which  sometimes  revealed 
an  interesting  complement  of  insect  life. 
We  found  that  escaped  hamsters  invari- 
ably hid  under  the  piano,  and  that  a  small 
pet  turtle's  disappearance  in  the  house 
could  be  a  mystery  forever. 

Surprises  such  as  newly-hatched  butter- 
flies or  moths  fluttering  about  the  living 
room,  and  witch  hazel  seeds  popping  off 
the  mantle  were  taken  in  stride.  We 
learned  how  to  feed  baby  rabbits  and 
birds  with  an  eyedropper. .  .every  four 
hours.  The  constant  smell  of  Woodsman's 
Fly  Dope  in  fishing  season  was  something 
one  could  adjust  to,  but  the  scent  of  skunk 
was  another  matter  entirely!  The  curiosity 
of  one  of  the  clan  was  satisfied  for  all 
time  as  to  whether  a  fairly  small  skunk  can 


spray.  It  can!  We  also  learned  that  a  bat 
can  bite  very  effectively  when  picked  up 
by  the  bare  hand. 

While  we  were  picnicking  or  blue- 
berrying,  nothing  out  of  doors  escaped  our 
attention ...  the  pink  blooming  steeple- 
bush,  the  chewinks  who  kept  insisting  that 
we  "drink  our  tea",  the  blacksnake  skin 
a  yard  long  triumphantly  brought  home, 
and  the  porcupines  that  made  a  pincushion 
of  the  red  setter's  nose.  When  we  took  the 
small  fry  fishing,  blood  pressures  soared 
at  the  drama  of  whether  a  certain  trout 
would  be  hooked,  a  circumstance  upon 
which  great  fates  seemed  to  hang!  I 
remember  seizing  one  urchin  by  the  seat 
of  the  dungarees  just  as  he  was  about  to 
slide  head  first  into  a  deep  pool!  At  one 
favorite  spot  one  never  knew  what  would 
be  pulled  out  of  the  stream  next.  It  might 
be  a  bright  little  sunfish,  a  corpulant 
sucker,  perch,  slim  pickerel,  or  hornpout. 
The  last  mentioned  was  the  most  likely 
to  be  caught,  also  the  most  likely  one  to 
swallow  the  hook  behind  clenched  teeth, 
and  even  more  likely  to  gouge  one's  hand 
with  a  dorsal  fin  raised  into  an  effective 
stilleto.  These  fish,  which  never  say  die, 
could  live  overnight  in  a  pail  of  water,  and 
a  number  of  neighbors'  fire  ponds  became 
stocked  with  hornpout.  The  piscatorial 
surprise  of  all  time  was  when  one  aspiring 
Isaac  Walton  pulled  out  a  mud  turtle 
which  had  taken  the  bait! 

For  years  we  made  plaster  of  Paris 
track  prints,  and  our  choicest  animal 
tracks  always  seem  to  be  placed  at  the 
muddy  edge  of  a  mosquito-haunted 
swamp.  Growing  things  in  our  woods  were 
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inspected,  and  sometimes  smelled  or 
tasted.  The  gang  stamped  on  puffballs, 
picked  petals  off  daisies,  blew  dandelion 
fluff,  collected  pincushion  moss  and  oak 
apple  galls,  and  left  acorns  on  the  wall  for 
squirrels.  Bouquets  were  constantly 
picked,  but  the  children  were  eternally 
reminded  not  to  pick  the  ladies'  slippers 
which  thrived  in  the  birch  woods.  They 
chewed  happily  on  black  birch  twigs,  ate 
the  new  checkerberry  leaves  with  relish, 
and  sampled  Indian  cucumber;  but  found 
that  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  root  was  best  left 
alone.  One  taste  was  worse  than  a  dozen 
red  peppers!  To  this  day  I  am  confused  by 
a  statement  made  by  one  of  the  female 
tots  while  bolting  down  a  mouthful  of 
chokecherries:  "They're  good,  but  I 
don't  like  'em!" 

We  watched  birds  through  the  picture 
window,  and  were  often  thrilled  or  shocked 
by  their  activities.  Scarlet  tanagers  or 
indigo  buntings  thrilled  us  with  their  color; 
but  a  crow  and  a  hawk  chilled  us  with  their 


deeds.  A  crow  robbing  a  blue  jay's  nest  in 
plain  sight  of  the  house  was  not  a  pretty 
sight,  the  jays  fluttering  helplessly 
about  as  the  black  villian  made  a  shambles 
of  the  nest  and  flew  away  with  egg  yoke 
dripping  from  its  bill!  Another  tragedy 
occurred  when  a  Cooper's  hawk  swooped 
down  from  a  tree  and  swept  a  baby  house 
wren  off  the  clothesline  and  away  while 
the  mother's  back  was  turned.  She  had 
lined  up  the  five  fledgings  like  school 
kids  sitting  in  a  row;  and  when  she  re- 
turned, she  seemed  not  to  notice  that  one 
was  missing. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  that  the  animals 
went  out  of  their  way  to  amuse  us.  For 
instance,  there  was  the  opossum  which 
appeared  at  our  window  sill  one  night, 
staring  vacantly,  grinning  widely,  and 
finally  falling  off  its  perch  backwards  to 
lie  inert  on  the  ground,  "playing  dead". 
Once  a  raccoon  crouched  on  the  porch 
and  looked  up  at  the  window  as  if  expec- 
ting a  handout.  A  fox  barked  shrilly  in  our 
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field  at  night,  a  few  deer  nibbled  their 
way  through  our  woodlot  every  spring, 
and  a  four-foot  milksnake  lived  in  our 
woodpile. .  .by  this,  some  of  us  were  not 
amused!  Uninvited  wildlife  appeared  in 
our  house  at  times,  the  aforementioned 
bat,  a  number  of  shrews  which  made 
great  sport  for  the  cat,  and  a  red  squirrel 
which  somehow  got  into  the  attic  and 
invented  games  with  the  hickory  nuts 
stored  in  a  carton.  Piles  of  nuts  would 
show  up  in  a  far  comer  or  a  neat  row  of 
them  along  a  beam,  often  disappearing, 
to  reappear  somewhere  else.  After  live- 
trapping  the  red  rascal,  we  held  a  treasure 
hunt  for  the  nuts. 

Besides  satisfying  their  collecting 
instinct  with  enough  nature  objects  to 
establish  their  own  museum,  a  couple  of 
the  more  ardent  naturalists  decided  to 


become  nature  photographers,  doing  the 
best  they  could  with  a  Brownie  Junior 
camera.  One  sprout  built  a  blind  from 
behind  which  he  could  observe  a  ruffed 
grouse  which  had  a  habit  of  drumming  on 
a  certain  log;  and  if  his  place  at  table  was 
empty  at  mealtime,  his  excuse  was  that 
he  was  watching  for  the  elusive  quarry. 
The  results  of  these  efforts  were  photos  of 
unrecognizable  birds  lost  in  an  expanse  of 
grass,  or  something  on  a  telephone  wire 
looking  like  a  small  knot  on  a  string.  The 
ideas  were  good,  but  the  telephoto  lens 
was  missing! 

In  retrospect,  a  good  time  was  had  by 
all  out  of  doors.  Learning  to  see  things  in 
nature  was  first  in  importance;  and  upon 
looking  back,  we're  sure  it  was  all  more 
than  worth  the  effort.  But  let's  face  it. . . 
there  were  times! 


From  the  desk  of 
ELEANOR 


Should  ancient  crocks 
Play  round  with  rocks 
Without  a  doc 's 
Expert  advice? 
'  'Don 't  trust  a  stone 
Unless  you  hone 
To  sigh  and  groan 
In  bed  alone, 
With  broken  bone. 
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Fred  and  Ada 


by  Barbara  Viock 

of  Huntington 


Way  up  on  top  of  the  mountain  in  Mont- 
gomery in  the  old  white  farm  house  there 
lives  a  couple  who  recently  celebrated 
their  64th  wedding  anniversary.  Ada  and 
Fred  McQuat  have  lived  there  for  many 
years.  In  fact,  quite  a  few  of  us  weren't 
even  bom  when  they  first  moved  to  Mont- 
gomery in  1927. 

Fred  was  bom  in  1887  in  Brownsburg, 
Quebec,  Canada.  He  first  came  to  West- 
field  in  1910  where  he  was  employed  by 
H.B.  Smith  and  Company  for  thirty  years. 
Later  he  worked  as  foreman  for  Plain- 
field  Casting  Company,  Westfield  for 
twenty  years.  He  retired  in  1961. 

Fred  has  been  married  to  the  former 
Ada  Washburn  for  64  years.  Ada  was  born 
in  Montgomery  in  1889.  They  were 
married  March  17,  1915.  Their  two  chil- 
dren are  Mrs.  Esther  McQuat  Pease, 
currently  living  across  the  road  from  Fred 
and  Ada  in  Montgomery.  One  son,  Arthur 
G.  McQuat  resides  in  Holyoke,  Mass. 
There  are  also  six  grandchildren  and  four 
great  grandchildren. 

Fred  was  Montgomery's  selectman  and 
assessor  for  many  years.  Many  interest- 
ing stories  can  be  told  about  events  and 
happenings  over  the  years. 

The  story  of  their  wedding  is  very  in- 
teresting. It  was  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
1915.  Fred  came  up  from  Westfield  where 
he  lived,  by  horse  and  buggy.  He  picked 
up  his  bride-to-be,  Ada  Washbum,  and 
continued  on  his  way  to  Montgomery 
Road  where  Mister  Ball  lived.  (This  is 
now  the  Boardman's  house).  He  and  Ada 
were  married,  then  joumeyed  back  to 
Westfield  by  the  same  horse  and  buggy 
to  17  Clark  Street. 


In  1927  Fred  bought  his  present  home  at 
public  auction.  This  was  a  foreclosure  and 
everything  was  sold  with  the  house 
including  stock  and  all  the  machinery. 
There  was  running  water  in  the  bam  and 
house  when  Fred  moved  in.  Water  was 
supplied  from  a  spring  nearby.  Later  there 
was  some  question  regarding  the  deed  to 
the  land  where  the  water  rights  should  be. 
According  to  legal  technicalities  this  would 
mean  no  more  water  from  the  spring. 
Consequently  Mr.  McQuat  was  the  first 
man  in  Montgomery  to  have  an  artesian 
well. 

Fred  can  remember  many  stories  about 
moonshine  and  illegal  stills  in  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  area  called  Skunk's  Hol- 
low. Also  how  the  finished  product  was 
disguised  and  transported.  It  seems  that 
moonshine  was  a  going  business  in  those 
days  and  many  officials,  state  inspectors 
and  the  like,  were  in  on  the  whole  opera- 
tion. It  seems  that  they  were  being  paid  to 
'look  the  other  way',  so  to  speak.  One  of 
the  most  popular  methods  for  transport- 
ing the  illegal  hooch  was  in  milk  bottles, 
painted  white  to  look  like  milk.  Apparent- 
ly this  worked  quite  well  and  lasted  for 
some  time.  I  really  don't  know  how  they 
were  finally  caught,  but  to  think  that  just 
maybe  someone  might  have  gotten  a 
little  bit  tipsy  by  drinking  too  much 
'milk'. 

In  those  days  farmers  worked  all  sum- 
mer in  the  fields  with  their  stock.  In  the 
winter  they  cut  ties  for  the  railroad  and 
poles  for  the  Electric  Light  Company. 
These  were  then  drawn  out  by  horse  and 
wagon  through  Mrs.  Ethel  Helmes  field 
to  the  railroad.  They  were  then  picked  up 
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and  transported  to  wherever  they  were 
needed  at  the  time.  Electricity  was  becom- 
ing a  'sign  of  the  times'  in  those 
early  days. 

When  Fred  and  Ada  moved  to  Mont- 
gomery in  1927,  Montgomery  had  all  dirt 
roads.  Mail  was  delivered  every  day, 
including  the  cold  winter  days  when  the 
horse  and  buggy  could  make  it  through  the 
snow.  The  mail  man  was  Edgar  Coles. 
Arthur  Washburn  and  Bill  Hale  also  de- 
livered mail.  Ada's  mother,  Francis  Smith 
Washburn,  was  in  charge  of  the  Post 
Office. 

Fred  can  remember  the  car  he  bought  in 
1916.  It  was  brand  new,  two-passenger 
Ford.  This  had  to  be  cranked  to  start  as 
there  was  no  battery.  The  price  of  the  car? 
Well,  it  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days: 
two  hundred  sixty-five  dollars.  I  imagine 
that  included  AM  -  FM  radio,  white  side- 
walls,  air  conditioning,  push  button  win- 
dows, positive  traction,  and  the  like? ! 

There  were  many  mud  holes  in  front  of 
Fred's  farm  house  and  many  people  got 
stuck,  especially  the  mailman  after  he 
started  using  a  car.  Fred  built  a  rack  on  his 
Ford  and  used  it  for  a  truck  and  to  pull 
people  who  were  stuck,  out  of  the  mud. 
There  was  mud  all  the  way  to  Westfield 
in  the  Spring. 

Entertainment  in  those  days  was  very 
uncomplicated,  very  unlike  this  gener- 
ation, that  has  to  have  'something  to  do' 
all  the  time.  In  the  winter  folks  would  play 


cards  quite  often.  Going  to  church  and  to 
church  affairs  was  enjoyed  by  everyone. 

Ada's  father,  Arthur  Washburn,  used  to 
travel  from  Montgomery  to  Westfield  once 
a  week  to  peddle  produce:  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  potatoes,  and  anything  else  they 
had  to  sell  at  the  time. 

He  had  two  apple  orchards  and  Ada  and 
her  sister  Leila  picked  apples  in  the  fall  for 
their  father  to  sell  on  his  trips  to  West- 
field.  The  horse's  name  was  'Maggie'. 
Mr.  Washburn  had  raised  her  from  a  filly. 
Maggie  seemed  to  know  when  it  was  time 
for  a  trip  and  she  enjoyed  going.  Ada  said 
as  soon  as  Maggie  knew  a  hill  was  coming, 
she  would  start  walking  real  fast  and  by 
the  time  the  hill  came  up  she  got  to  the 
top  with  no  apparent  effort.  Ada  enjoyed 
these  weekly  trips  to  town,  but  remembers 
some  as  being  extremely  cold.  She  was 
always  glad  to  return  home  to  Mont- 
gomery on  those  days  and  sit  by  the  warm 
fire. 

Much  'water  has  gone  over  the  dam' 
since  that  March  17,  1915.  Fred  and  Ada 
are  still  in  good  health  for  their  tender 
ages  and  they  enjoy  reading  and  watching 
television  in  the  winter;  in  the  warmer 
months  Fred  can  be  seen  most  every  day 
puttering  around  outside  with  his  faithful 
companion,  his  little  brown  dog,  Heidi. 

If  you  should  go  by  and  see  Fred  or 
Ada  outside,  toot  your  horn  and  wave,  it 
will  brighten  up  their  day. 
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Verses  on  the  "Times" 


by  Richard  Wilbur  and  William  Jay  Smith 


Most  summer  Sundays  over  the  last  10 
years,  a  friendly  war  of  words  —  sort  of  a 
doggerel  fight  —  has  been  going  on  be- 
tween Richard  Wilbur,  poet  and  trans- 
lator, and  William  Jay  Smith,  poet,  editor 
and  children's  book  author.  Whoever 
arrives  first  of  a  Sunday  morning  at  the 
general  store  in  Cummington,  Mass.,  a 
small  town  of  600  souls,  where  the  two 
have  homes,  will  head  for  the  stack  of 
New  York  Timeses,  locate  his  opponent's 
reserved  copy  and  indite  in  some  white 
space  on  the  front  page  a  verse  of  a 
usually  derogatory  nature  about  the  other. 

A  two-page  anthology  of  the  best  of 
these  Times  rhymes  fell  into  our  hands  re- 
cently; it  had  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
Smith's  wife,  Sonja,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  husband's  60th  birthday.  Some  are 
quite  amusing,  though  naturally  showing 
haste  in  execution.  For  example,  Mr.  Wil- 
bur, winner  of  the  1957  National  Book 
Award  and  Pulitzer  Prize  for  poetry  and 
nonpareil  translator  of  Moliere,  wrote: 
"When  I  look  at  William  Jay  Smith,  1/ 
Recall  those  brute  Lapithae/  Who  were  the 
Centaurs'  foe./  Go,  Centaurs,  Go!" 
Mr.  Wilbur's  general  store  verse  shows  a 
broad  allusive  range,  however:  "William 
Jay  Smith/  Did  not  invent  basketball.  That 
was  James  A.  Naismith."  Mr.  Smith  did 
not  suffer  in  silence  over  the  years,  but 
gave  as  good  as  he  got.  Consider:  "Rich- 
ard Wilbur,  is  it  fair/  What  you  do  to 
Moliere?/  Had  he  known  that  he  was 
fated/  To  die  once  more  when  so  trans- 
lated,/ He  would  most  surely,  now  con- 
fess,/Have  acted  more  and  written  less." 


Mr.  Wilbur  revealed  his  method  of  com- 
position: "You  go  into  the  store,  find 
you've  forgotten  your  pencil,  borrow  one 
and  then  hunker  down  among  the  piles  of 
Springfield  Republicans  and  Timeses, 
thinking  about  it  —  although  you  may 
have  been  composing  it  on  your  way  to 
the  store."  Who  arrives  first  to  sully  the 
other's  paper  is  accounted  the  victor. 
"I  found  if  I  got  there  by  10,"  Mr.  Wilbur 
says,  "I'd  have  him  beat.  Periodically, 
Bill  would  be  so  vexed  he'd  take  to  waiting 
at  the  door  for  the  store  to  open."  Because 
Mr.  Smith  is  at  present  out  of  the  country, 
we'll  give  him  the  last  verse.  Reflecting 
upon  a  news  item  in  his  paper  one  Sunday 
reporting  that  when  Patricia  Hearst  was 
arrested  she  had  described  herself  as  a 
"Self-employed  urban  guerilla,"  Mr. 
Smith  wondered  if  Mr.  Wilbur  would 
describe  himself  as  a  "Self-employed 
Cummington  country  rhymer?"  "Or 
given  that  chance,  would  he  just  blow  it/ 
And  put  down  simply:  'Sunday  poet?' 

Second  Death 

Richard  Wilbur,  is  it  fair 

What  you  do  to  Moliere? 

Had  he  known  that  he.  was  fated 

To  die  once  more  when  so  translated. 

He  would  most  surely,  now  confess, 

Have  acted  more  and  written  less. 


The  Judgement  of  Paris  (and  New  York) 
on  hearing  that  R.  W.  is  editing  the 
poetry  of  Witter  Bynner 
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Richard  Wilbur,  is  it  fair? 

The  laurel  may  be  yours  to  wear 

For  your  rendering  ofMoliere. 

But  tell  me,  who  will  be  the  winner 

When  you  place  a  wreath,  albeit  thinner. 

On  the  old  bald  head  of  Witter  Bynner? 


When  Bill  Smith 's  sauna  is  completed 
It  won 't  need  to  be  heated. 
He  can  just  sit  there 
In  his  own  hot  air. 

Some  folks  think  that  there 's  no  tellin ' 
Who  inspired  Poe  's  poem  '  'To  Helen. 
One  of  those  folks  is  dumb  Bill  Smith. 
Well,  it  was  Mrs.  Stanard,  nee  Jane  Stith. 


Richard  Wilbur,  Richard  Wilbur, 
What  do  I  hear  you  say? 
'  'May  my  poetry  broaden 
So  I  sound  more  likeAuden 
And  less  like  Edna  Millayf 

What  if  one  day  while  Wilbur  rested 
His  fertile  brain  became  infested. 
Would  an  Infestscrift  be  then  designed 
To  mark  the  decay  of  that  noble  mind? 

On  Sunday  morning  Sonja  weeps  and  grieves 
While  Bill  puts  on  his  shirt  of  many  sleeves. 
"Helas,  "  dit-elle,  "Quefais-tu,  Beel?" 
' 'C'est  ma  chemise  du  dimanche,  ' '  dit-il. 

Bill  Smith  planted  some  chard 
In  his  backyard. 

When  he  ate  it,  his  eyes  would  glow. 
Chard  Powers  Smith,  you  know. 

This  is  the  weakest  and  the  worst 
Of  all  my  poems;  but  I  got  here  first. 

Bill  Smith  squats  down  and  meditates 

On  Illyes,  whom  he  then  translates: 

Some  think  he 's  brilliant,  but  to  the  rest 

He 's  the  pest  of  Buda  and  the  Buddha  of  Pest. 
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When  I  look  at  William  Jay  Smith,  I 
Recall  those  brute  Lapithae 
Who  were  the  Centaurs  foe. 
Go,  Centaurs,  go! 

Of  R.  P.  Wilburs  there  are  two: 
One  is  a  doctor,  one  a  hack  who 
With  wobbly  wit  and  rusty  rhymes 
Operates  on  peoples '  Times  — 
some  times. 


Patricia  Hearst  has  shocked  the  nation 

By  listing  as  her  occupation 

When  arrested:  '  'Self-employed  urban  guerrilla 

If  Richard  Wilbur  had  to  fill  a 

Similar  blank  when  booked  one  day 

For  occupation  what  would  he  say? 

Something  that  sounded  much  sublimer? 

'  'Self-employed  Cummington  country  rhymer? ' 

Or  given  that  chance,  would  he  just  blow  it 

And  put  down  simply:  '  'Sunday  poet? 


Bill  Smith  went  to  Hungary, 

Wearing  one  dungaree. 

The  people  ofBuda,  aghast 

At  seeing  him  look  so  half-assed. 

Cried,  '  'Get  out  of  Buda,  you  pest! 

You  're  improperly  dressed! 


William  Jay  Smith 

Did  not  invent  basketball. 

That  was  James  A.  Naismith. 
The  message  of  this  clerihew 
Is  not,  I  fear,  very  new. 

If  you  send  that  bounder  J  ay- Smith 
Your  manuscript  to  play  with. 
He  will  return  it  to  sender 
Befouled  with  corrigenda. 
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'  ,  Walker,  who  cut  his  foot  badly  and  needed  assistance.  He  lived  several  miles 
i,  from  the  nearest  neighbors  and  his  wife  did  not  dare  leave  him  to  go  down 
jl  the  trail  for  help.  She  took  some  of  the  bloody  bandages  from  her  husband's 
}  wounds,  fastened  them  around  the  horse's  neck  and  started  him  toward  the 
'  ll settlement.  The  animal  faithfully  went  on  in  the  direction  he  was  started  and 
carried  the  silent  but  startling  message  that  help  was  needed." 


"A  more  dangerous  picture  of  loneliness  is  given  in  the  tale  of  Jonathan 


ML 


"1    From  Hampden  County.  1636- 1936.  Vol.  1/ hy  Clifton  Johnson. 
;  Chapter  V:  Blandford.  Settled  hy  Scotch  Irish,  p.  794 
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Tlie  Westfield  Ckimney  Sweep 

Member  CHIMNEY  SWEEP  GUILD 

,      •                               CHIMNEYS  CLEANED 
•    *  *      •  •      *        .  WOOD  STOVE  SALES 

IpL^/^^           JIM  MORROW 
^^■^^^^^^y  5o8-9388 

BEAR  SWAMP  GARDENS 

RHODODENDRONS  &  AZALEAS 
bred  and  grown  for  our  Berkshire  climate. 
Visitors  and  inquiries  welcome.  List  on  Request.  ($1  refundable). 
Elinor  and  Henry  Clarke,  Bear  Swamp  Gardens, 
Bear  Swamp  Road  •  RD  5  •  Ashfield,  MA  01330. 
Tel.  413-628-3248 

PEASE  STORE 

Chester,  Mass. 

CLOTHING 

CROSS  PHARMACY 

James  O'Grady,  B.S.,  R.Ph. 

1  West  Main  Street 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Phone:  667-3055 

Convalescent  Aids 

Sales  &  Rentals 
Foods  plus  Vitamins 

CLIFFORD  G.  PERO 

INSURANCE 

AND 

HUNTINGTON  HARDWARE  STORE 

Always  The  Best  Price 
Quality  And  Service 

Main  Street  Huntington 

MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  25  years 

FRITZ  MOLTENBREY,  Prop. 

THE  A.  &  L.  MARKET 

Carl  Libardi,  Prop. 

GROCERIES  MEATS 
VEGETABLES 

Chester,  Massachusetts 

RTE.  20    RUSSELL,  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 

Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas,  Grinders  &  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

'  'FRIENDLIEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY' ' 
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FDGPHILL  FARM 

"Fresh  Milk  From  Our 

Route  20,  Chester 

Own  Herd-Processed 

(across  from  Post  Office) 

and  Packaged  on  Our 

Own  Farm" 

ANTIQUES 

Visit  Our  Farm  Store 

BOOKS,  FURNITURE 

Nash  Road 

CHINA,  GLASS 

Cummlngton,  Mass. 

TOOLS,  TEXTILES 

also  available  at 

Open  by  Chance 

Local  Stores 

354-6502 

BISBEE  BROTHERS 


a  total 

VEGETARIAN  RESTAURANT 
& 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
Packaged 
NATURAL  FOODS 


Lithia,  Massachusetts 


268-7738 


Hardware 
Lumber 
Paint 

CHESTERFIELD,  MASS. 
Tel.  296-4755 
Serving  the  Hilltowns  since  1919 
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Gateway  A^«t» 


Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 


1  Basket  Street 
Huntington 
667-3101  667-3102 


BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 


ffiHoRTHINGTON 
^OUSESMITHS 

Energy  Efficient  Custom  Homes 

Dealers  in: 
Urethane  Insulation  Products 
(Connmercial  &  Residential) 

Hygroponic  Greenhouses 

Heritage  Homes 


Ned  Jalbert 
296-4738 

Win  Donovan 
238-5341 


Wolcott  Realty 


NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 


Specializing  in  Country  Property 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 
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WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  ,  INC. 
Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfleld,  Mass. 

We  Maintain  a  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purchases 


DUPELLE'S  VARIETY  -  RESTAURANT 
Route  20  -  Huntington,  Mass. 

Orders  to  go 
Call  667-3008 

EXPANDED  MENU 
HOMEMADE  PIZZA  &  ITALIAN  FOOD 
COMPLETE  FOUNTAIN  SERVICE 
CIGARETTES  •  CANDIES  •  DRY  GOODS 


Clubs -Schools 
Organizations 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

Programs  —  Booklets  ~  Newsletters 

WE  ARE  A  ONE-STOP  SHOP:  Full  time  staff  of  typesetters 

•     *     .  and  paste-up  artists  trained  witti 
Let  us  quote  on  your  upcoming  techniques  and  rnost 

job  and  you  may  be  in  for  a  advanced  equipment  available, 

surprise!  We  offer  mint  quality  Complete  on-premises  printing 

work  on  all  in-tiouse  printing  facilities  and  finishing  depart- 

for  a  reasonable  price.  ment. 


Mint  Printers 

TYPESETTING  •  LAYOUT  •  CAMERA  WORK  •  PRINTING  •  FINISHING 


FAST 

COMPUTERIZED 
TYPESETTING 


O  561-0110 


THE  PERFECT  GIFT  YEAR  ROUND 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM 

I  would  like  subscription(s)  (4  issues)  to    STONE    WALLS    @   $6.00  each 

subscription. 

I  have  enclosed  a  check  for  $  

Send  check  to: 

STONE  WALLS 
Box  85 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

Name  

Street  .  

City   State .  Zip  

Phone   

Date     

Signature 

 .  
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READERS  PLEASE  NOTE: 

If  there  is  a  Last  Issue  notice  in  your  magazine,  please  renew  promptly 
as  we  have  no  other  means  of  notifying  you  that  your  subscription  has 
lapsed.  Back  copies,  when  available,  cost  added  postage  to  send. 

Please  notify  us  if  your  address  changes.  Magazines  will  not  be  forwarded 
and  will  so  be  lost  if  we  do  not  have  your  new  address. 


.  .on  land 

Once  cleared^  these  monuments  of  stone 
We  hope  —  please  God  —  will  ever  stand! 


THE  OLD  STONE  WALLS 
by  Elmer  G.  Rowe,  Fitchburg,  Ma. 

with  permission  from 
Maine  Life  Press.  Sedgwick.  Maine 


